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Indian  Boys  and  Girls. 


A 
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OF  THE 
CROSS. 


\A  Soldier  of  the  Cross. 


E  are  all  very  proud  of  our  Indian  soldiers,  and  of  the  splendid 
way  in  which  they  rallied  to  the  help  of  King  George. 


I  wonder  if  you  know  anything  of  some  other  soldiers  of  a  greater 
King  who  are  fighting  for  Him  in  India  now.  There  is  a  war  going  on 
there  which  is  a  hiuch  bigger  one  than  the  European  war  for  which 
those  Indian  soldiers  volunteered.  The  army  of  the  great  King  numbers 
5,000,000,  and  all  around  it  are  311,000,000  people  who  do  not  know 
•  Him  or  own  Him  as  their  King.  Do  you  know  what  I  mean  5  The 
officers  of  that  little  army  are  the  European  and  American  missionaries, 
who  are  working  to*try  and  win  new  recruits  for  Christ’s  army  from 
among  the  Hindus  and  Mohammedans. 


I  want  to  tell  you  the  story  of  a  brave  Indian  soldier,  one  of  those 
whohavebeen  proved  worthy  to  wear  theKing’sCross.  It  is  not  the  Victoria 
Cross,  but  is  the  Cross  which  you  too  wear.  I  wonder  if  you  let  many 
people  see  that  you  wear  it,  or  would  they  never  guess  that  it  had  been 
given  you?  I  mean  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ  signed  upon  your  forehead 
at  your  Baptism,  the  sign  that  you  are  not  ashamed  to  fight  for  Him. 

The  Indian  soldier  I  am  thinking  of  is  not  a  big  Sikh  or  a  sturdy 
Ghurka,  but  a  young  girl — a  simple  village  child  of  fifteen.  She  went 
with  an  elder  sister  to  a  Mission  school  in  her  village.  Her  parents  were 
strict  Hindus,  so  strict  that  when  the  first  girl  was  baptized  from  the 
school  the  eldest  sister  was  taken  away  and  forbidden  even  to  speak  again 
to  the  Mission  ladies.  Little  “Star”  was  supposed  to  be  too  young  and 
stupid  to  take  any  harm,  so  she  stayed  on,  and  learnt  to  love  and  serve 
the  Heavenly  King  She  wanted  very  much  to  wear  His  Cross,  but  her 
family  were  Rajputs — that  is,  of  royal  blood — and  they  considered  that  it 


would  bring  disgrace  upon  their  family  if  one  became  a  Christian.  So 
poor  “Star”  was  teased,  mocked  and  persecuted  in  many  ways. 
One  day  she  was  complaining  of  their  treatment  to  her  chum,  a  little 
Mohammedan  girl,  who  also  longed  to  be  Christ’s  soldier  ;  the  latter 
said  bravely,  “Oh!  you  mustn’t  mind  what  they  do,  think  of  what  Jesus 
had  to  suffer  for  us,  and  we  haven’t  had  to  bear  much  for  Him  yet.” 
But  “  Star”  was  soon  to  suffer  more.  *  Her  father  married  her,  with  great 
pomp  and  rejoicing,  to  a  young  Rajput,  who  took  her  away  from  her  own 
people  and  the  Mission  ladies  whom  she  loved,  and  soon  began  to 
ill-treat  her.  Twice  she  ran  away  and  came  and  showed  her  wrists 
marked  with  the  ropes  which  had  tied  her  while  he  beat  her  cruelly. 
She  was  very  thin  and  looked  so  sad,  but  her  own  mother  said,  “I  would 
rather  see  her  drowned  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  than  see  her  become  a 
Christian,”  and  they  sent  her  back  to  her  husband.  It  seemed  as  if  this 
young  soldier  was  all  alone  and  helpless. 

But  our  King  has  many  regiments  in  reserve  which  He  can  call  up 
to  the  aid  of  His  soldiers  when  they  are  in  danger.  One  of  these 
regiments  is  of  young  people  called  “The  King’s  Messengers.”  An  officer 
sent  word  and  told  them,  “A  soldier  is  alone  and  in  danger.  Will  you  all 
help?”  How  could  they?— some  were  in  England,  some  were  in  Ireland, 
others  further  off  still,  but  they  rallied  to  the  call,  and  their  prayers  went 
up  to  the  King  for  His  brave  young  soldier  at  her  lonely  post.  Some 
months  passed,  some  went  on  praying,  some  had  forgotten,  but  at  last  a 
glad  answer  came  over  the  sea. 

The  little  soldier  escaped  again  from  her  cruel  home,  fled  to  the 
Mission  for  protection,  and  there  made  a  brave  confession  of  her  faith 
before  all  her  relations.  They  swarmed  upon  the  verandah  and  tried  to 
persuade  her  to  give  up  her  faith  and  come  back  to  them.  Her  mother 
took  her  aside  and  first  coaxed  and  then  threatened  her,  but  she  kept  firm. 
It  was  hard  for  her,  for  she  loved  her  father  and  her  mother,  and  she 
knew  she  would  never  again  be  able  to  eat  or  drink  with  them,  even  if 
they  allowed  her  to  come  into  the  house,  for  they  would  say  that  she 


would  defile  their  food  if  only  her  shadow  fell  on  it.  The  thought  came 
to  her  of  her  elder  sister,  who  had  given  up  the  struggle  and  seemed  to 
live  happily  with  her  husband  and  baby,  often  taking  little  offerings  of 
rice,  butter  and  flowers  to  lay  upon  the  shrine  before  the  village  god. 
Yes,  but  she  had  not  forgotten.  “Star”  had  seen  her  draw  out  the 
Hindi  Bible  hidden  away  in  her  robe  and  read  it  when  no  one  was  near. 
She  had  heard  her  sister  softly  sing  a  little  hymn  learnt  at  the  Mission 
school  as  she  nursed  her  baby.  She  had  not  forgotten,  and  “Star”  did 
not  blame  her  for  giving  in,  but  for  herself  she  felt  she  must  follow  the 
Light.  So  after  much  persuasion  her  people  left  her,  and  one  hot 
Sunday  not  long  after  she  went,  dressed  in  a  new  white  robe,  through 
the  big  doors  into  the  church,  into  which  she  had  formerly  peeped  with 
much  awe,  and  there  at  the  font  a  wonderful  honour  was  given  to  her. 
The  Cross  was  marked  upon  her  brow,  and  she  took  her  place  among  the 
soldiers  of  the  King. 

Would  you  not  like  to  help  soldiers  like  this  ?  Christ’s  regiments 
don’t  all  go  on  foreign  service.  You  have  heard  of  one  way  in  which 
they  can  help  at  home,  and  there  are  many  other  ways.  Some  send  out 
money  to  help  to  pay  for  the  schools  where  these  young  recruits  are  often 
won  and  trained,  and  some  help  by  sending  out  books  or  clothes  for  the 
children. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  this  special  regiment,  which 
we  call  “The  King’s  Messengers,”  you  can  ask  your  clergyman,  or  you 
can  write  yourself  to  its  Head-quarters,  The  Secretary  for  Junior  Work, 
15  Tufton  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1.  He  will  tell  you  the  nearest 
“recruiting  officer.” 


S.P.G.,  15  Tufton  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 
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Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 


EMPIRE  BUILDERS 


HERE  is  always  something  interesting  about  watching  people 
building,  especially  if  the  new  building  is  something 
important — a  church,  or  a  hall,  or  a  hospital.  These  men 
who  are  laying  the  bricks  and  spreading  the  mortar  are 
doing  something  that  will  last  and  make  a  difference  to  the  world 
for  years  to  come. 

Now  I  will  show  you  some  other  builders  whose  work  is  even 
more  important. 

Look  at  these  people  coming  in  by  train  to  the  great  station  of 
Winnipeg,  in  Canada,  “The  Gate  of  the  West,”  as  it  has  been  called. 

They  are  of  all  kinds  and  sorts.  Here  are  a  party  of  bright¬ 
faced  boys  and  girls  from  an  English  Training-Home,  who  are  going 
to  start  in  service  or  as  farm  hands. 

That  serious-looking  man  is  good  for  some  hard  work.  He  has 
left  wife  and  children  in  the  Old  Country,  and  his  thought  is  how 
soon  he  can  earn  their  passage  money  and  have  a  home  ready  for 
them. 

Here  come  a  whole  family,  the  brave  mother  ready  to  face  the 
hardships  if  she  can  make  the  new  home  really  home-like  ;  the 
children  wondering  and  excited  ;  perhaps  a  tiny  baby,  who  knows 
nothing  about  it  and  yet  is  a  builder  too.  Empire  builders,  that  is 
what  they  are,  for  the  Empire  is  made  up  of  its  people,  and  there 
is  a  great  new  nation  growing  up  in  this  wonderful  Western  land 
where  you  might  build  three  hundred  thousand  cities  as  large  as 
London  and  yet  have  tens  of  thousands  of  square  miles  to  spare. 

And  the  people  have  been  coming  to  Canada  at  the  rate  of  one 
a  minute — sixty  in  an  hour  !  Doesn’t  it  take  one’s  breath  away  to 
think  how  fast  the  building  is  growing  up? 

So  fast,  in  fact,  that  we  want  to  be  quite  sure  that  the  building 
is  being  well  done. 


Did  you  ever  hear  of  “  jerry  built  ”  houses,  places  where 
the  walls  are  thin  and  the  foundations  bad,  where  the  damp  comes 
through  and  the  chimneys  smoke?  We  don’t  want  an  Empire  built 
on  those  lines  for  England’s  daughter.  There  have  been  big  Empires 
before  now,  which  have  toppled  over  and  gone  to  pieces  because 
people  did  their  own  pleasure  instead  of  the  will  of  God,  because 
they  thought  only  of  eating,  drinking,  .and  making  money,  and  of  the 
good  things  of  this  world,  instead  of  the  things  that  will  last  for  ever. 


So  I  want  to  show  you  some  among  these  builders  of  ours  who 
are  bringing  the  one  thing  that  can  hold  everything  else*  together 
and  make  the  Empire  really  strong. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  young  Englishmen  landed  by  the  train  in 
a  place  which  was  nothing  at  all  but  a  railway  station  a  little  while 
ago,  but  where  houses  and  stores  are  springing  up.  They  don’t  seem 
to  have  much  luggage,  and  what  they  have  they  carry  themselves,  a 
tent  among  the  rest,  which  they  are  going  to  set  up  on  a  bit  of 
unoccupied  ground. 

Then  off  they  go  to  buy  some  timber  and  are  back  again  and 
yet  again  with  the  planks,  10-ft.  by  8-in.,  no  light  weight  I  can  tell 
you,  carried  four  at  a  time  on  their  backs.  These  are  pegged  down 
for  a  flooring,  and  then  the  tent  is  put  up,  the  stove  fixed,  and  the 
new  arrivals  rig  up  something  in  the  way  of  beds  and  get  supper 
ready. 

And  that  tent  means  that  the  Mother  Church  of  England  has 
remembered  its  far-away  children,  and  is  sending  them  the  help  that 
only  the  Church  can  give,  for  one  of  these  men  in  shirt-sleeves 
who  is  laying  the  floor  is  the  priest  who  is  going  to  be  friend, 
comrade,  and  teacher  of  the  Empire  builders  out  West.  Now  there 
will  be  a  Service  for  them  when  Sunday  comes  round,  teaching  for 
the  children,  something  to  keep  them  from  forgetting  about  the  things 
that  matter  most. 

They  are  ready  to  he^p,  too,  as  far  as  they  can,  though  most  of 
them  have  hard  enough  work  to  make  ends  meet  in  these  first  years. 


They  will  try  to  find  the  money  if  they  may  have  a  parson  of  their 
own.  Men  who  cannot  give  money  give  a  day’s  work  at  the  new 
church.  The  little  children  do  their  share,  as  this  story  will  show. 

In  a  lonely  house  in  British  Columbia  a  travelling  priest  had 
been  celebrating  Holy  Communion  for  the  little  household.  All  had 
been  prepared  as  carefully  and  reverently  as  possible,  and  the 
mother  sighed  as  she  moved  the  cross  and  the  vases  of  wild  flowers 
from  the  table  that  she  might  set  the  breakfast.  “  It  seems  so 
dreadful,”  she  said,  thinking  of  the  beautiful  churches  at  home. 
Outside,  her  little  son  was  watching  with  interest  the  adding  of  a 
new  room  to  the  house.  No  wonder,  for  it  was  to  be  his  own  room, 
where  he  would  sleep  and  could  keep  all  his  treasures. 

Presently  his  father  came  out  to  him. 

“  Mother  is  wishing  she  had  a  room  that  we  could  use  only  for 
a  chapel,”  he  said.  “  What  do  you  think  ?  If  we  used  yours  you 
could  have  the  tent  to  sleep  in.” 

The  little  boy  did  not  answer.  He  went  away  by  himself  to 
think.  He  was  a  brave  little  chap,  but  horrid  things  might  happen 
if  one  slept  in  a  tent.  An  evil- smelling  skunk,  a  thing  he  hated, 
might  come  in.  And  he  was  so  proud  of  his  new  room.  But  a  little 
later  his  mother  received  a  queer  little  printed  note  : — 

“  DERE  MUTHER,  YOU  CAN  HAV 
MY  ROOM  FOR  A  CHAPPEL.” 

You  boys  and  girls  who  love  England,  who  desire  to  see  the 
Empire  growing  in  the  right  way,  don’t  you  want  to  have  a  hand 
in  such  Empire  building  as  this  ?  Here  is  the  sort  of  work  for 
which  our  King’s  Messengers  bring  their  prayers  and  their  gifts,  that 
the  citizens  of  our  great  Dominion  may  be  loyal  citizens  also  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ. 

If  you  would  like  to  help,  ask  your  clergyman  if  you  can  join 
the  King’s  Messengers,  or  else  write  to  the  K.M.  Secretary,  S.P.G., 
15  Tufton  Street,  Westminster,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  wh#t 
you  can  do. 

A 

S.P.G.,  15  Tufton  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1 
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This  picture  shows  a  typical  scene  in  a  wet  season  in  Australia.  The  waggon 
loaded  with  wheat  has  been  “bogged”  in  the  heavy  black  soil. 

It  was  finally  extricated  by  a  team  of  thirty  horses. 


Services  without  a  church. 


HEN  we  talk  about  going  to  church  we  each  think 
about  our  own  particular  church,  perhaps  a  beautiful 
old  one,  where  Christian  people  have  prayed  for 
hundreds  of  years,  perhaps  a  new  one,  which  we 
have  watched  in  the  building.  I  want  to  show  you 
some  people — English  people,  relations  of  our  own,  as  it  were — 
who  when  they  get  the  chance  of  a  service  have  to  hold  it  without 
a  church  at  all. 

Fancy  yourself  in  summer — Australian  summer,  which  is  our 
mid-winter — in  the  Queensland  bush,  miles  of  grass  country, 
burnt  brown  now  by  the  tropical  sun,  with  gum  trees  and 
low  scrub,  a  country  where  you  may  journey  for  days  and 
never  see  a  human  being.  See  that  buggy,  a  long  light  trap, 
driven  by  a  sun-burnt  man  who  handles  the  reins  as  if  he  knew 
his  business.  He  is  the  bush  parson,  with  a  parish  of  many 
thousand  square  miles  to  look  after.  He  will  give  you  a  lift 
gladly,  for  everyone  is  a  comrade  in  the  bush,  and  you  will  find 
he  can  tell  you  stories  as  exciting  as  any  of  your  adventure 
books.  But  he  must  keep  his  eyes  open  while  he  talks,  for  he 
has  only  his  compass  and  the  track — a  week  old — of  the  mail 
rider  to  show  him  his  way.  He  can  tell  you  how  his  own 
Bishop,  on  a  lonely  trip  to  the  “back-blocks,”  was  thrown  out  of 
his  buggy  as  the  wheel  went  over  a  concealed  tree  trunk,  and 
was  just  able  to  shift  his  head  so  that  the  passing  wheel 
only  crushed  his  helmet.  And  there  is  always  the  possibility 
of  getting  “  bushed,”  of  wandering  round  and  round  in  that 
dreary,  waterless  land,  to  die  at  last,  as  many  a  man  has  died,  of 
hunger  and  thirst. 


Sometimes  the  journey  must  be  made  after  rain,  when  the 
wheels  get  clogged  with  black  soil  and  the  driver  must  get  out  and 
push,  with  a  stop  every  few  yards  to  clear  the  mud  off  the  spokes. 
There  will  be  exciting  times  then,  when  the  creeks  are  running 
brimful,  and  he  must  choose  his  crossing  place  carefully,  when 
the  water  comes  flowing  round  his  feet,  and  the  horses  have  all 
they  can  do  to  struggle  through  the  current  and  scramble  up  the 
bank.  He  will  tell  you  how  once,  when  his  food  ran  out  and  the 
river  was  impassable  for  the  buggy,  he  swam  across  and  made 
his  way,  barefoot  and  clad  in  shirt  and  trousers,  to  a  lonely  store, 
and  of  the  hospitable  kindness  of  the  storekeeper,  who  “  thought 
he’d  seen  a  parson  before,  but  he  was  dressed  differently.”  And 
he  has  tales  of  camping  in  the  open,  with  a  fire  kept  up  all 
night  to  scare  the  snakes — pleasant  in  good  weather  when  the 
store  of  provisions  holds  out,  not  so  nice  if  the  “  tucker  ”  (food) 
bag  has  been  soaked  in  crossing  the  creek  and  there  is  only  wet 
biscuit  for  supper  and  the  same  for  breakfast. 

So  it  means  a  long  journey,  and  very  likely  a  risky  one, 
before  service  can  be  held,  perhaps,  at  a  sheep  station  far  ‘  out 
back  ”  where  the  master  is  a  friend  of  the  parson  and  will  send 
word  to  anyone  within  reach.  Perhaps  the  church  is  the  parlour 
of  a  bush  public  house,  with  only  a  canvas  partition  to  shut  off 
the  bar,  and  the  roughest  characters  in  the  township  loafing 
round  the  door.  Let  us  think  of  it,  we  who  find  it  hard  to  keep 
our  thoughts  from  wandering  in  our  beautiful  church,  with 
everything  to  help  us  to  be  reverent. 

There  will  be  a  woman  crying,  perhaps,  as  she  joins  in  the 
old  familiar  prayers.  She  has  lived  out  in  the  “  back-blocks  ” 
for  ten  or  a  dozen  years  and  never  had  the  chance  of  a  service. 
She  will  bring  her  little  ones  presently  to  be  baptized  ;  they  are 
getting  quite  big  children,  but  no  clergyman  has  ever  come  their 
way.  We  feel  sorry  for  her,  but  here  is  a  sadder  sight  yet — a 
boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  who  stares  with  his  eyes  wide  open 
when  the  little  congregation  kneels  and  whispers  to  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  “What  game  is  it  they’re  playing  at?”  He  has  never 


seen  anyone  kneel  in  prayer,  never  heard  the  name  of  God*, 
unless  it  be  in  evil  language ;  and  he  is  an  English  boy — your 
countryman  and  mine. 

There  is  a  girl  waiting  after  service  to  talk  to  the  parson. 
She  has  gathered  together  a  little  Sunday  class — just  a  few 
children  whom  she  is  trying  to  teach — and  she  has  a  hundred 
questions  to  ask,  questions  that  have  been  saving  up  for  months. 

Think  of  it,  you  elder  girls  who  are  helpers,  perhaps,  in  the 
Sunday  school,  who  have  your  superintendent  always  at  hand 
to  consult  and  the  newest  books  and  the  prettiest  pictures  to 
help  you.  You  get  disheartened  sometimes  when  things  don’t 
go  right ;  think  of  this  young  soldier  holding  up  the  colours  at 
such  a  lonely  outpost  of  our  Empire. 

Don’t  you  think  that  we  at  home,  with  our  many  clergy  and 
our  beautiful  churches,  ought  to  be  helping  these  relations  of  ours 
and  the  brave  men  who  are  trying  to  keep  them  from  forgetting 
that  they  are  God’s  children  ?  For  it  is  very  easy  to  forget, 
when  Sunday  comes  and  goes  like  any  other  day  and  Christmas 
and  Easter  pass  by  without  a  service.  It  is  good  to  love  our 
own  Church,  but  it’s  a  selfish  sort  of  love  that  keeps  even  our 
Church-going  just  for  ourselves. 

Our  Australian  kindred  came  readily  to  our  help  at  the 
outbreak  of  war ;  we  are  not  likely  to  forget  what  they  did  in 
Gallipoli  or  on  the  Western  Front.  Surely  we  want  to  share 
with  them  the  very  best  things  we  have. 

The  great  missionary  Society,  the  S.P.G.,  is  helping  to  send 
clergy  and  to  build  churches,  both  for  the  heathen  people  and  for 
our  countrymen  across  the  sea.  The  boys  and  girls  who  belong 
to  it  are  called  King’s  Messengers  and  are  sending  out  to  our 
colonists  in  their  lonely,  difficult  lives  the  message  that  the  Old 
Country  and  the  old  Church  hasn’t  forgotten  them. 


If  you  want  to  help,  ask  your  parish  clergyman  how  you  can  join  the 
King's  Messengers’  Association,  or  else  write  to  the  Secretary  for 
Junior  Work,  15  Tufton  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 

H.  B.  3KINNER  &  CO.,  124/6  OENMARK  HILL,  S.  E 
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SOME  MOA  CHILDREN. 


AN  EMPIRE  LESSON  JN  MOA  ISLAND, 


SOME  MOA  CHILDREN. 

r^n  r^i 

XOOK  at  the  picture  on  the  cover.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know 
something  about  these  dusky  little  brothers  and  sisters,  who  live 
on  an  island  called  Moa,  which  lies  in  Torres  Straits  between 
Australia  and  New  Guinea.  Like  you,  they  are  subjects  of  our  good 
King  George  ;  like  you,  they  are  “Children  of  the  Heavenly  King.” 

You  may  at  first  think  you  are  looking  at  a  haystack  in  the  picture  ; 
no,  that  is  the  school  house.  Come  under  the  porch  and  up  the  “hen- 
ladder  ”  stairs  and  you  will  find  yourself  in  a  very  clean,  bright  room  ; 
no  windows,  but  two  doorless  doorways.  The  inside  of  the  school 
house  presents  a  quaint  sight  ;  it  is  the  teacher’s  house  as  well  as  the 
school  house,  a  grass  partition  dividing  off  the  teacher’s  sleeping  room. 
Thin  pieces  of  wood  hold  the  grass  walls  in  place  on  the  inside  ;  on 
these  are  hung  a  few  shining  cups,  a  jug,  and  a  tea-pot,  some  Bible 
texts  and  pictures,  and  a  picture  of  our  King  and  Queen.  There  is 
scarcely  any  furniture — a  couple  of  tables,  a  chair  or  two,  a  tiny 
harmonium,  a  blackboard,  and  lastly,  one  form,  on  which  sit  the 
councillors  or  head  men  of  the  village,  when  they  come  to  discuss  village 
matters  with  the  teacher  ;  ordinary  people  and  children  sit  on  the  clean 
native  grass  mats. 

Soon  after  sunrise  one  of  the  councillors  rings  the  village  bell,  and 
all  the  school  children  come  tumbling  down  the  ladders  of  their  grass 
huts,  and  a  few  moments  later  they  have  all  disappeared  into  the  sea  for 
their  morning  bath.  Next,  breakfast,  and  after  that  mothers,  fathers, 
school  children,  and  babies  all  come  to  the  school  house  for  morning 
prayers.  These  over,  all  the  big  people  steal  silently  away,  bearing 
their  black-eyed  babies  with  them,  tLe  school  children  only  now  remain. 
Let  me  introduce  you  to  “teassher,”  as  the  school  children  called  the 


Deaconess,  who  lived  far  away  from  all  her  while  friends  in  order  that 
these  little  Islanders  may  know  “  Christ,  Who  once  amongst  us  as  a  child 
didst  dwell,  is  the  children’s  Saviour,  and  He  loves  us  well.” 

•  \  " 

The  outdoor  class  you  see  in  the  picture  are  the  “top”  boys  and 
girls,  and  are  therefore  sometimes  trusted  alone  with  the  eldest  as 
monitor.  You  would  be  surprised  to  hear  how  much  geography  and 
history  of  the  British  Empire  these  dusky  little  people  know,  they 
themselves  living  so  many  thousands  of  miles  from  the  heart  of  the 
Empire.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  they  know  more  about 
you,  than  you  know  about  them. 

Month  by  month  they  issue  a  school  magazine — not  a  printed  paper 
of  course,  but  a  little  sketch  in  water-colours  is  made  at  the  top  of  a 
sheet  of  foolscap,  and  then  each  of  the  big  boys  and  girls  writes  a  short 
paragraph  on  some  interesting  thing  which  has  happened  on  the  Island 
during  the  month.  The  mothers  have  not  much  work  to  do,  as  there 
is  no  furniture  in  the  grass  houses,  only  some  mats  to  sit  on,  and  the  fire 
and  pots  are  kept  outside,  and  there  are  very  few  clothes  to  wash 
and  mend.  This  means  that  the  boys  and  girls  get  a  lot  of  time  for 
play  after  school,  and  they  know  how  to  play.  There  is  the  big  blue 
ocean  at  their  feet,  the  water  always  beautifully  warm,  and  the 
children  may  be  seen  day  by  day  rolling  about  or  swimming  in  the 
waves — they  are  like  fishes,  swimming  as  well  under  the  water  as 
on  the  surface. 

The  boys  love  to  fish  and  hunt — these  are  “real”  games.  You 
may  sometimes  see  a  tall  boy  standing  patiently  for  hours  on  a  little  bit 
of  rock  near  the  sea,  he  holds  in  his  hand  a  wooden  spear  much  taller 
than  himself  ;  this  he  now  and  then  thrusts  into  the  sea,  and  if  he 
has  luck  he  will  take  home  a  couple  or  so  of  big  fish,  and  the 
whole  family  will  have  a  good  supper.  On  Saturdays,  the  boys 
sometimes  go  off  for  a  whole  day’s  expedition  to  the  hills  to  hunt 
wild  pig,  and  great  is  the  disappointment  of  the  village  if  the  young 
hunters  return  without  a  prize. 


The  girls  love  hunting  too.  Great  is  their  joy  to  hear  that 
“teassher”  has  a  visitor  who  wants  orchids — especially  if  the  visitor 
is  anxious  to  join  the  expedition.  She  must,  of  course,  be  prepared  to 
scramble  through  thorny  and  tangled  undergrowths,  and  here  a  brown 
bog  must  be  negotiated  and  there  a  rushing  torrent  must  be  forded. 
But,  oh  !  the  joys  of  the  sweet-scented  “bush”  ;  the  tall  straight  trees 
standing  like  hundreds  of  pillars  in  a  great  temple,  the  green  tops 
forming  a  roof,  and  in  between,  great  stretches  of  the  bluest  sky  with 
never  a  cloud,  and  the  air  so  clear  and  still,  and  the  bare-headed, 
bare-footed  black  girls  are  never  still  a  moment — every  insect  and 
tiny  plant  interests  them,  no  edible  berry  escapes  them,  and  all  the 
while  the  main  object,  “rare  orchids,”  is  not  forgotten  The  keenest 
eyed  hunter  gives  a  “  whoop  ”  of  delight  and  points  aloft,  the 
quickest  footed  clambers  up  the  tree-trunk  often  to  a  giddy  height, 
the  others  ready  to  catch  the  precious  blossom  as  it  falls,  but  the 
visitor  noticed  they  never  stopped  to  catch  the  climbers. 

One  more  thing  I  want  to  tell  you  about  their  play,  that  is,  that 
like  King’s  Messengers  at  home  they  have  learned  too  how  to  play 
helpfully.  Sometimes  the  after-school  expeditions  into  the  bush  are 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  bright  scarlet  seeds,  or  to  the  reef  for 
tiny  sea  shells,  and  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  the  children  may  be 
seen  seated  outside  their  huts  threading  the  seeds  and  shells  into 
quaint  and  pretty  necklaces  ;  these  the  teacher  sends  to  far  countries, 
and  the  money  sent  in  return  is  put  by  as  the  children’s  offering 
towards  the  building  of  their  Island  church  in  days  to  come. 

Don’t  you  think  that  you  would  like  to  share  in  the  work  that  is 
being  done  among  these  and  other  children  so  far  away  ?  There  are 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  united  together  to  help  in  sending 
the  message  of  God’s  love  to  all  lands.  They  are  called  “King’s 
Messengers,”  and  there  are  very  many  ways  in  which  they  can  help. 
If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  them  and  perhaps  to  join  in 
helping  also,  ask  the  K.M.  Secretary  if  there  is  one  in  your  parish, 
or  write  to  the  K.M.  Secretary,  S.P.G.  House,  15  Tufton  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.  1,  and  ask  him  to  tell  you  what  you  can  do. 
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Old 

Battlefields. 


‘In  memory  of  a  past  fight.” 


kN  a  January  afternoon  in 
the  year  1879  a  horse¬ 
man,  riding  at  top  speed, 
dashed  up  to  a  certain 
British  post  on  the  Tugela  River, 
which  separates  Zululand  from 
Natal.  It  was  not  a  fortified 
place,  just  a  store  and  a  little 
hospital,  guarded  by  some 
hundred  men  under  two  young 
officers.  The  main  body  of  the 
army  were  encamped  about 
twelve  miles  away  at  a  place 
with  a  name  which  English 
tongues  find  it  hard  to  get  round, 
Isandhlwana.  The  Zulu  King 
had  been  making  raids  on  his 
neighbours,  and  had  to  be  taught 
to  keep  the  peace.  Nobody 
expected  the  natives  to  give 
much  trouble,  so  the  camp  itself 
was  quite  unfortified,  and  Lord  Chelmsford,  the  General,  had  ridden  with 
his  staff  to  explore  further  into  the  hills.  Then  suddenly  upon  the  un¬ 
suspecting  camp  came  the  Zulu  army,  twenty  thousand  strong. 


The  Englishmen  fought  to  the  last  man,  and  the  whole  story  of  that 
battle  will  never  be  told,  because  there  was  no  living  white  man  left  to  tell  it. 
The  messenger  who  came  in  such  hot  haste  to  the  ford  on  the  river  had 
seen  the  struggle  from  the  hills,  and  knew  that  the  advance  guard  of 
the  Zulus  would  be  there  in  a  few  hours,  ready  to  sweep  away  the  little 
company  who  barred  the  way  into  Natal. 

But,  “handful  of  men  as”  they  “were,  they  were  English  in  heart 
and  in  limb.”  Hastily  they  raised  a  barricade  of  the  only  materials  they 
had— -sacks  of  maize  and  biscuit  tins— and  through  the  hours  of  that  night 
they  held  the  roughly  made  defence  against  three  thousand  Zulus,  till  at 
last,  in  the  early  morning,  the  fierce  warriors  drew  off  defeated,  and  that 
river  ford,  Rorke’s  Drift,  was  added  to  the  long  list  of  names  which 
England  honours  for  the  sake  of  her  brave  sons.  That  happened  in 
January.  Eleven  months  after,  in  December  of  the  same  year,  another 
army  from  England  marched  into  Zululand  and  camped  on  the  old  sad 
battlefield  of  Isandhlwana. 

Not  a  very  big  army  this  time,  three  clergy — one  a  bishop — and  a 
layman  who  was  working  with  them.  They  came  with  the  goodwill  of  the 
native  chief  to  whom  the  land  had  been  given  when  the  Zulu  King  was 
conquered,  and  the  black  people  flocked  round  to  see  the  strange  things 
that  the  foreigners  did. 

First  of  all,  one  of  the  clergy  read  the  Burial  Service  and  spoke  the 
Church’s  beautiful  blessing  over  the  little  mounds  which  marked  the 
resting  places  of  the  men  who  had  died  there  for  the  honour  of  England  ; 
and  there  under  the  wide  sky,  with  a  great  rock  for  altar,  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  was  celebrated  for  the  little  kneeling  group  of  white  men,  while 
the  wondering  Zulus  looked  on  ;  and  a  cross  was  set  up  to  mark  the  spot 
where,  by-and-by,  a  church  should  arise  in  memory  of  the  brave  dead  and 
to  be  a  home  for  both  English  and  Africans.  People  who  understood  the 
Zulu  language  liked  to  think  of  the  old  name  of  a  village  which  had  stood 
there  once,  “The  place  of  the  drawing  near.”  For  what  better  name  could 
possibly  have  been  chosen  for  the  spot  where  men  who  had  met  in  fight 
just  a  few  months  ago  were  to  draw  near  to  each  other  in  love  and  fellow¬ 
ship,  just  because  they  were  all  drawing  nearer  to  the  One  Who  loves  all 
men,  black  and  white  ? 


Interior  of  s.  Augustine’s  Church,  rorke’s  Drift. 

“  A  stronghold  of  the  new  war.” 

The  new  army  had  another  post  twelve  miles  away,  at  Rorke’s  Drift ; 
and  so,  just  where  those  great  fights  had  been  fought  in  the  past,  a  new 
fight  began,  a  fight  which  must  go  on  without  any  truce  or  any  slackening 
until  all  that  land  of  the  Zulus  becomes  a  part  of  Christ’s  Kingdom. 

A  very  hard  fight  it  has  been  sometimes,  for  the  old  evil  customs  of 
people  who  have  always  been  heathen  are  not  given  up  in  a  hurry  ;  and  it 
was  a  very  lonely  life  for  the  leaders,  scattered  far  apart,  with  none  of 
those  things  which  make  life  pleasant  and  comfortable.  The  first  cart-load 
of  luggage  and  stores  turned  over  on  the  way  and  strewed  broken  crockery 
and  household  things  all  about  the  place,  and  worse  still,  the  precious  little 
harmonium,  which  was  to  have  led  the  singing  of  Christian  psalms  and 
hymns.  w  Never  again  will  it  cry  !”  said  a  native  boy  sorrowfully,  as  he 
looked  at  the  smashed  pieces  of  the  poor  instrument,  and  to  get  anything 


that  would  cry  enough  to  set  a  hymn  tune  takes  a  long  time  when  it  has  to 
be  carried  over  mountains.  But  there  were  good  days,  too-— successful 
pushes,  forward  movements,  and  thanksgivings  for  victory. 

It  was  a  good  day  when  sixteen  new  recruits  gathered  under  a  group 
of  blue  gum  trees,  and  were  signed  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross  and  made 
soldiers  and  servants  of  Christ  crucified.  And  it  was  a  good  day  when  the 
Zulu  congregation  of  Rorke’s  Drift  crowded  into  a  church  of  their  own 
building,  a  church  that  holds  2,500  people,  and  that  was  packed  to  the  doors 
on  the  opening  day.  And  now,  round  about  that  central  church,  the 
Mission  stations  have  sprung  up  one  by  one,  between  thirty  and  forty  of 
them,  with  native  clergy  and  teachers  helping  their  own  people. 

One  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  sorrow  of  the  war  was  the  ready 
help  of  our  South  African  fellow  subjects,  who  served  as  labourers 
behind  the  lines  in  France.  Hear  what  one  of  them,  a  Christian  corporal, 
wrote  :  “I  came  here  to  show  my  loyalty  to  the  King  and  gratitude  to 
the  missionaries — to  the  former  for  liberty  and  justice,  and  to  the  latter 
for  bringing  the  Gospel  to  my  nation.” 

So  on  the  old  battlefields  the  great  war  goes  forward.  We  should 
have  been  thankful  if  we  could  have  done  anything  to  stay  that  terrible 
disaster  at  Isandhlwana  ;  we  should  have  been  proud  to  hand  their 
ammunition  to  the  gallant  defenders  of  Rorke’s  Drift.  And  surely  we 
want  to  have  our  part  in  strengthening  the  hands  of  those  who  are  fighting 
that  long  battle  in  the  same  country  to-day. 


Will  you  help  ?  If  so,  write  to  the 

Secretary  for  Junior  Work, 

S.P.G.  House,  15  Tufton  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 
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H.  B.  Skinner  A  Co.,  Denmark  Hill.  S.E. 
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A  PEEP  FROM  BEHIND  THE  SCENES. 


Indians  coming  to  ask  a  Missionary  for  a  Christian  Teacher. 
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Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 

15  Tufton  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


A  PEEP  FROM  BEHIND  THE  SCENES. 
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SHOULD  like  to  know  what  is  the  General  Fund  to  which 
all  that  money  is  to  go,”  says  a  King’s  Messenger,  looking 
at  the  pile  of  coins  which  have  just  been  emptied  out  of  the 
boxes.  “And  so  should  I,”  says  another  boy,  remembering 
how  long  it  took  him  to  carve  a  box  which  was  afterwards  sold  at  the 
Sale  for  the  General  Fund  of  S.P.G. 

And  it  is  because  I  think  that  many  more  of  you  would  like  to  know 
more  about  this  Fund  that  I  want  you  to  take  a  journey  with  me  to  the 
S.P.G.  House  in  Westminster,  to  which  many  of  your  letters  have  so 
often  found  their  way. 

Will  you  come  upstairs  with  me  and  peep  into  the  big  room  which 
we  call  the  Board  Room,  where  a  number  of  men  are  sitting  round  the 
table,  looking  grave  and  serious  ?  They  have  met  together  to  decide 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  money  which  you  and  I  and  many  other 
friends  have  sent  to  the  General  Fund,  and  they  are  reading  letters  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  from  bishops,  from  clergy,  and  from  men  and 
women  workers,  asking  our  Society  to  come  to  their  help. 

Yes,  it  is  grand  to  feel  that  it  is  our  Society,  is  it  not  ?  And  as 
wc  stand  together  in  this  room,  we  will  remember  that  it  belongs  to 
us  as  well  as  to  Bishop  Montgomery  and  the  other  workers  who  gather 
in  it  so  often. 

And  if  we  belong  to  S.P.G.,  and  these  letters  are  written  to  S.P.G., 
then  they  are  written  to  us,  and  so  we  will  look  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
readers  and  see  how  we  can  help  our  brothers  and  sisters  across  the  sea. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Madras,  in  Southern  India. 
What  does  he  ask  for,  away  there  in  his  hot  diocese,  with  thousands 
of  heathen  natives  all  around  him  ?  He  asks  among  other  things  for 
more  workers  and  for  an  English  doctor  to  go  out  to  tend  his  people 
in  the  Telugu  country.  I  wonder  if  any  of  you  have  read  of  the 
wonderful  work  done  in  that  district,  where  the  missionaries  often  have 
to  sleep  in  tents  night  after  night,  and  have  to  travel  from  place  to  place 
in  bullock  carts.  In  that  heathen  country  Medical  Missions  are  of  great 


value  in  helping  the  people  to  realize  the  love  of  Christ,  and  many  are 
drawn  to  Him  who  might  never  have  listened  to  the  teaching  if  they 
had  not  come  to  the  missionaries  for  help  in  sickness.  The  Bishop  tells 
of  a  village  where  the  people  sent  to  say  that  they  were  ready  to  pull 
down  their  heathen  shrines  and  build  a  place  for  Christian  worship,  if 
they  could  have  a  teacher — and  he  had  no  one  to  send.  In  one  village 
an  old  man  had  been  watching  his  neighbours  destroying  the  village 
shrine,  and  he  turned  and  said  in  great  distress  to  the  missionary, 
“You  have  taken  away  my  god,  and  who  am  I  to  worship  ?  I  always 
prayed  to  my  god  when  I  went  to  sleep,  when  I  got  up,  when  I  went 
to  work,  and  when  I  began  to  eat  my  food,  and  what  am  I  to  do 
now  ?  ”  The  missionary  told  him  all  he  could  about  our  Lord  in  the 
short  time  he  had  to  spare,  and  promised  to  send  him  a  teacher.  So 
you  see  just  a  little  of  the  kind  of  work  for  which  we  are  asked  to  send 
people  to  the  Telugu  country. 

Then  here  is  another  letter ;  this  time  it  is  from  the  Bishop  of 
Rangoon — he  asks  for  money  for  seven  more  clergy,  and  he  needs  them 
very  much  indeed,  for  work  is  standing  still,  and  even  going  back,  for 
lack  of  workers.  He  tells  of  a  church  which  has  had  to  be  shut  up  for 
quite  a  long  time,  because  there  is  no  one  to  hold  services  in  it  ;  and 
of  men  who  are  working  in  Burma  and  who  are  tired  out  and  over¬ 
worked  because  we  have  sent  no  one  out  to  help  them.  Then  he  needs 
others  to  work  among  the  Karens,  or  “  mountain  men”  as  he  calls  them. 
They  too  are  anxiously  waiting  for  more  teachers.  One  old  Karen  said 
to  the  Bishop,  “We  want  our  children  to  be  teachers  (of  the  Gospel), 
for  when  a  teacher  goes  to  a  village  there  go  light  and  peace.” 

Here  are  letters  too  from  Canada  and  Australia  asking  for  help 
for  our  own  countrymen  who  have  gone  out  to  make  a  home  in  a  new 
land. 

They  are  far  away  from  any  church,  their  only  chance  of  a  service 
is  when  a  travelling  clergyman  pays  them  a  visit  and  they  gather, 
perhaps,  in  a  farmhouse  kitchen  or  the  public  room  of  a  dirty  little  hotel. 

They  will  do  what  they  can.  Someone  offers  the  wood  for  a  little 
church  and  others  will  help  to  build  it,  and  they  will  subscribe  towards 
paying  a  clergyman,  but  they  can’t  do  it  all  without  help  from  home, 
for  they  have  hard  work  to  make  ends  meet  as  yet.  And  they  don’t 
want  to  forget  the  good  things  they  learnt  at  home  in  this  hard,  lonely 
life,  where  Sundays  and  weekdays  seem  just  the  same. 


And  don’t  we  in  England  owe  a  debt  to  our  Colonies?  Think 
how  they  have  come  to  our  help  at  the  first  outbreak  of  war,  how 
Canada  sent  us  corn,  and  how  the  men  volunteered  in  their  thousands 
for  service.  Surely  the  Mother  Country  must  send  them  the  best  she 
has  to  give  in  return. 

We  have  not  time  to  stop  to  read  more  letters,  but  even  this  little 
peep  will  make  us  glad  that  we  belong  to  S.P.G.,  and  that  we  have  a 
share  in  supplying  the  needs  of  which  v/e  have  been  hearing. 

Think  how  glad  it  would  make  the  Bishop  of  Rangoon  to  hear 
that  there  is  enough  money  in  the  General  Fund  to  pay  for  more  workers 
for  Burma  !  How  it  would  cheer  the  workers  in  that  hot  Telugu 
country  to  think  that  the  Society  will  be  able  to  send  them  a  doctor  ! 
Then,  again,  how  it  would  help  the  boys  and  men  who  have  gone  out, 
perhaps  from  our  own  town  or  from  our  country  village,  away  to  the 
lonely  cattle  ranch  in  Western  Canada,  to  receive  a  visit  from  the 
worker  whom  we  have  sent  out  to  them  ! 

But  why  do  the  faces  of  the  men  at  S.P.G.  House  look  so  grave 
and  serious  this  afternoon  ?  It  is  because  they  find  that  there  is  not 
nearly  enough  money  to  supply  all  the  needs,  and  that  letters  will  have 
to  be  written  to  many  Mission  stations  telling  the  workers  that  they 
must  wait  longer  for  the  help  for  which  they  have  asked. 

It  is  very  sad,  but  you  and  I  will  set  to  work  with  all  our  might 
to  get  the  money  for  them  as  soon  as  we  can.  Yes,  we  will  pray  about 
it  first  of  all,  and  then  we  will  do  our  best  to  make  the  contributions 
from  our  Branch  to  the  General  Fund  larger  every  year.  The  load  is 
very  big,  but  if  every  King’s  Messenger  will  give  his  little  push,  the 
work  will  soon  move  forward  faster.. 

And  remember  Whose  work  it  all  is — that  in  working  for  these 
people  across  the  sea  we  are  working  for  our  King  Himself,  Who  has 
said,  “  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  My 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.” 


S.P.G.  Office,  15  Tufton  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
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